THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ
Many a time I saw Sumner restlessly pacing up and down in
his room and exclaiming with uplifted hands: " I pray that the
President may be right in delaying. But I am afraid, I am
almost sure, he is not I trust his fidelity, hut I cannot under-
stand him."

As to myself, I felt with Sumner, hut at the same time I
learned to understand Mr. Lincoln. He was perfectly sin-
cere in saying that, as the head of the government, he regarded
the saying of the Union, with or without the destruction of
slavery, as the paramount object to be accomplished. He was
equally sincere in believing that the destruction of slavery
would turn out to be a necessary means for the salvation of the
Union, aside from the desirability of that destruction on its own
merits. Seeing the necessity of emancipation by the act of the
government rapidly approaching, he wished, in the interest of
the blacks as well as of the whites, that emancipation to be
gradual, if it possibly could be made gradual under existing
circumstances. Nor would he shrink from sudden emancipa-
tion if the circumstances so shaped themselves as to leave no
choice. But he would delay the decisive step until he could be
reasonably sure that it could be taken without danger of pro-
ducing a fatal disintegration of the forces co-operating in the
struggle for the Union. He reasoned that, if we failed in that
struggle, a decree of emancipation would be like the Pope's
bull against the comet. This reasoning was doubtless correct,
but it caused hesitations and delays which were sorely trying
to the composure of the more ardent among the anti-slavery
men. I have to confess that I belonged to that class myself,
and that I did not fully appreciate the wisdom of his cautious
policy until it had borne its fruit. But being more conversant
than Sumner was with the easy-going, unconventional way in
which Western men, especially the self-educated among them,
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hose, whose aid he needed to see that necessity, too.
